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The purpose of the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association is to 
promote, protect, foster and ad- 


BENEFIT FROM NIRA roe, foster ond od 
vance the interests of industria 
membership services BRCREATION recreation in which its members 





are engaged. 








SEMI-MONTHLY SERVICES 


Timely tips, new ideas, the latest 
developments in the field of in- 
dustrial recreation are brought 
to you in monthly issues of REC- 
REATION MANAGEMENT, 
the national magazine of recrea- 
tion in business and industry, 
and the NIRA SERVICE PACK 
which contains the Idea Clinic, 
News Letter and President’s Bul- 
letin. 





















































NIRA membership services help you get the job done using 
fresh ideas, expert advisory service, helpful program aids 


PERIODICAL SERVICES 


Activity manuals and program 
aids are published periodically 
on specific recreation activities, 
Written in detail, these manuals 
describe step-by-step procedures 
for developing effective projects. 
In addition to the booklets pic- 
tured here, other materials are 
available to aid your planning. 





For additional information on NIRA 
services availuble to you, write the 
Executive Secretary, National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, 
203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illi- 
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¢ TOURNAMENT 
conducted by NIR: 
on a national hazsi 
help provide stimula 
tion for employer 
participation in thei 
own company pro 
grams. In addition to 
fishing and shooting 
other national tourns 
ments being devel 
oped are golf ani 
bowling. 


¢ INSURANCE co 
erage and counsel fol 
employee teams ani 
directors is available 
through NIRA’s spe 
cial group accidenl 
insurance plan. 


¢ ADVISORY stall 
service of industrial 
recreation experts are 
on call to help you 
with any special prob 
lem. 


* RESEARCH studies 
of great value to assil 
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strong and weak 
points of your ow! 
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St. Peter's Cathedral in Rome 













Medieval castle in Germany 


Let’s go to Europe in 1960... 
it’s cheaper than you think! 


Everyone benefits when you initiate an expertly planned 
European holiday for your company’s employees 


With Europe on the horizon as the Employee Holiday 
in 1960, your staff will perk up, have renewed interest. 
Efficiency and happy enthusiasm result immediately 
when each employee knows that he is going to ex- 
perience the romance and adventure of Europe on his 
next vacation! 

Money is no real problem. Everyone in your company 
can now afford two weeks in Europe. The amazing low 
costs of transportation and hotels afforded by group rates 
plus the easy “travel now — pay later” financing that 
can be arranged by any employee makes a European 
tour available to all. 

But, what is definitely required and what must be care- 
fully planned and operated is a GOOD tour . . . a tour 
which produces satisfied participants, those who will say, 
“It was more than I expected. Really a great trip.” 

Maupintour has the experience and the facilities to pro- 
vide you and your employees the best tour operation, 
second to none. . . and at costs so low they'll surprise 
you. Maupintour can provide you the newest piston- 
engine trans-Atlantic aircraft at very low rates. These 
planes are operated by a scheduled international air car- 
rier whose flight crews and ground staff have had years 
of experience in scheduled operations. 

Maupintour wants repeat customers. To earn repeat 
business, Maupintour must provide good service, good 
accommodations, and an exciting itinerary. In other 
words each person participating must have a happy and 
comfortable trip. This is your insurance that a European 
tour by Maupintour will be the best one for your 
employees. 

To help you organize your own tour, Maupintour 
offers a complete step-by-step promotional package to 
make it easy to assure sell-out success. Posters, colorful 
post cards mailed from Europe, personal letters, souve- 
nirs, travel hint booklets, color-sound films, illustrated 
folders are all arranged by Maupintour to build and 
maintain the interest of your employees for their 1960 
European holiday. 

Service, experience, honesty and imagination are the 


only things a tour company have to sell. These are funda- 
mentals at Maupintour and since 195] have built 
Maupintour into one of the largest independent, privately 
owned tour companies in the nation. Branch offices in 
New York, Washington, and Brussels provide the extra 
facilities that insure excellent operation. You will not be 
disappointed when you choose Maupintour. 

Maupintour has developed the proven promotional 
package and employee European tour plan. Maupintour 
can provide you with superior trans-atlantic aircraft op- 
erated by one of the world’s oldest and most experienced 
scheduled international airlines. This is all available to 
you and your employees at very low costs. But, you must 
write now for details. Only a limited number of groups 
can be managed by Maupintour in 1960. A travel 


counselor will call upon > 
’ Maupintour 


you if you request. 
Associates 


Clip, attach to your letterhead, and mail today for informa- 
tion on how to organize a tour to Europe in 1960. 


Maupintour Associates 
1236 Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas 


Please send me, without obligation, the Maupintour informa- | 
tion on how an Employee Holiday to Europe can be organized : 
from my company for 1960. I 1) do 1 do not wish to have 

your representative to call on me at this time. 


city/zone/state 

Number of employees?............Is there a Travel Club?............ 
Is there an Employee Recreational Club? ...0..0......0....c.cccccccseeese ‘ 
Is there a company close-down for vacation?............ 
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As an indication to the employees that the The growth of employee clubs has been a healthy char: 


ack : F Natio 
¢ int ood den eas If acteristic of American industry. It has been healthy be. B cotur 

company ts interested tn y Te we. ° ° ‘ ‘s 
oe . a cause recreational activity has developed a genuine spirit of Wt! 
understanding and cooperation among employees. Chica 


Employees spend a major portion of a day’s time on the B Repu 
job. Yet because they are busy doing their respective jobs, 
they have little opportunity to get to know one another Conv 
thoroughly. The employees recreation club is an excellent 
means of providing activity that will enable employees to J trea 


our employees club know one another in a relaxed, informal atmosphere. Under | RA) 
these conditions employees develop a mutual respect for F 5 


and appreciation of their fellow workers. Individual quali- 

. : , : GORI 
is one of the most ties and talents which may be hidden in day-to-day work f 60! 
become recognized in the freedom of a social situation, Minn 

As a company whose product is intended to promote re- 


e IMM 
effective means we laxation, it is logical for Hamm’s to be interested in recrea- [J THO! 


tional activities. This interest has been manifested in J fat 

have for romotin various ways... in the theme of our advertising and the - 
P g type of sponsorship we undertake. Operation of an em- fc. 

ployees club has been one of the most gratifying expres: ot 

better management- sions of that interest. - 

Our Skylanders club is of comparatively recent incep- = 


tion; yet its membership total includes a substantial 


employee relations number of our employees. Offering a variety of physical, Sarn 


° ae . A. A 
social and cultural activities, the club has given our people | dom 
Ham 


excellent training in leadership and sportsmanship in addi- 
tion to the pleasures the activities afford. Ford 

This is a club by, for and of the people. Membership is [sum 
open to all employees regardless of position or type of work 
done. The company does contribute funds to the club but | J. 4 
only on a matching dollar basis, The members themselves | Roch 
govern the club, They decide what its activities will be. The > 2% 
fact that the employees themselves run the club adds to its — St | 
relaxing atmosphere. West 

The employees club is able to provide forms of recrea- 
tion that perhaps would not be provided in any other way. [Tim 
And it makes it possible for the employees to participate [yew 
with people with whom they are acquainted and have a > fe 
common understanding. 

The company’s participation is an indication to the em- | 
ployees that the company is interested in their complete . | 
welfare. The employees realize that this interest does nol Roc! 
cease at the end of the working day. FLO 

Our employees club is, therefore, one of the most effec: Los 
tive means we have for promoting better management-em- Goo 
ployee relations. rs 


W.C. Figge KEN 


President | ™ 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. |; 
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RMEEEIIES 


VENDING: 
HOW MUCH, WHAT KIND 


Department of Agriculture reports on trends, practices and 


problems of automatic food vending by manufacturing plants 


Almost half of the recreation pro- 
grams conducted by NIRA member 
companies are supported to some de- 
gree by profits from vending ma- 
chines.* 

To many employee recreation associa- 
tions, these mechanized food salesmen 
contribute the prime source of income, 
enabling these organizations to operate 
on a somewhat self-sufficient status. 

As seen by recreation directors, the 
values of vending machines are virtu- 
ally unquestioned. But how are they 
regarded by other members of manage- 
ment, what do employees think of 
them? What is the nature and extent 
of automatic food dispensing services 
offered by plants throughout the coun- 
try? 

To find the answers to these and 
other questions, the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture interviewed 825 execu- 
and food managers in 
manufacturing plants with more than 
250 employees. It also made a limited 
sampling of companies employing 100- 
249 employees.** 


tives service 


THEY’RE HERE TO STAY 


The study showed little doubt that 
vending machines are here to stay. Al- 
most nine out of 10 companies have 
them—usualiy more than one kind. In 
fact, vending machines are far more 
common than food facilities such as 
cafeteria, mobile food cart, restaurant. 
snack bar, etc. (see Table I). 

Of those companies offering some 


* 1957 sampling of 240 NIRA members dis- 
closed that 107 used vending revenues to 
support recreation programs. 


**Marketing Research Report No. 325, 
Employee Food Services in Manufacturing 
Plants,” U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Copies 
available from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, Price 50¢. 


form of food service, only 4% did not 
have vending machines. 

However, even with such widespread 
use, vending machines are apparently 
viewed with mixed emotions. Although 
they were praised by the great major- 
ity of plant executives, they were criti- 
cized by almost as many. 

Among executives of plants with 
both food facilities and vending ma- 
chines, 94% listed 
these : 


advantages. Of 


e 59% said vending machines were a 
morale builder. 

© 38% said they saved production 
time by keeping employees near the 
job. 

© 20% 
food 

© 10% considered that they provided 
an employee pick-up. 


said they supplemented other 
services. 


® others (less than 10% for each item) 
said they cost less than other feeding 
facilities, produce revenue, respon- 
sibility is handled by an outside op- 
erator, save and 
sanitary. 


space are more 


The employee morale factor was es- 
pecially important to small plants with 
food facilities (64%) and to plants 
without food facilities (67%). 

On the other hand, 81% also listed 
these disadvantages: 
¢ 43% complained of housekeeping 

problems (employees leave bottles, 

wrappings and other litter about). 
© 30% said too much time was lost. 

e 26% said that vending machine 
servicing was unreliable. 

© 9% complained of vandalism or pil- 
ferage. 

e less frequent replies said the ma- 
chines take too much space, cost of 
operation exceeds revenue, compete 
with outside feeding facilities, em- 
ployee complaints, limited variety of 
food, poor quality of food, rising 
costs. 


GOOD OUTWEIGHS BAD 

The good apparently outweighs the 
bad, however, since only 2% said they 
planned to decrease either the types 
or the number of vending machines 
presently in use. No changes were con- 
templated by 799% of the executives 
while 21% planned on increases. Of 
these, 13% planned to add new types 
of machines and 10% planned to in- 
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crease current types. 

Plans for increases in vending ma- 
chine coverage were scattered over a 
variety of items, none mentioned by 
more than 8% of the executives. Lead- 
ing the list were coffee, milk and soft 
drinks. 

This corresponds roughly to present 
practices (see Tables If and III) and 
does not show any particular trend to- 
ward converting food services to a 
completely automatic basis. 

In general the function of vending 
machines is restricted to coffee breaks 
and as a supplement to food facilities. 
As Table II indicates, few companies 
have a_ sufficient of vending 
machines to do away with food facili- 


variety 


ties. 
Although Table III shows that al- 
most three out of five plants have food 


vending machines, the term “food” 
was not defined. Apparently some 


respondents included such items as 
peanuts and candy in this category, for 
later interviews disclosed smaller pro- 
portions actually vending soup, sand- 
wiches, pastries, etc. 

Although executives were quick 
name the advantages of vending ma- 
chines they are also well satisfied with 
other food facilities. Asked, “Consider- 
ing your plant’s experience with food 
facilities, if you had the decision to 
make now, would you set up employee 


feeding facilities?” 949% stated that 
they would. 

Whereas 81% found disadvant: ages in 
vending no 72% said there 


were drawbacks to management in hav- 
ing food facilities. High cost was by far 
the most frequent complaint (42). 
Other disadvantages: 
agement 


takes much man- 
and attention (19%), 
employee complaints (17%) and lost 
production time (16%). 


time 


COMPANY SIZE MATTERS LITTLE 
Regarding the size of the company, 

small plants were about as likely as 

large plants to have vending machines 


and to vend beverages. They were. 
however, less likely to have food 


milk machines or to provide a wide 
variety of types. 

In a separate study of plants with 
100 to 249 employees (not shown in 
Table III), 83% provided vending ma- 
chines. This approximates the 88% 
reported by larger plants. 

By section of the country, too, there 
is little difference in the number of 
plants with vending machines, except 
that the West, with 779% is somewhat 
below the national average of 88% 
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Soft 
Drinks 





Candy, 
Peanuts, Gum 





Coffee 





Milk 


Cookies 


Ice Cream 18% 29% 


Hot Pg 8% 
Chocolate 11% 


Fruit 5% 
Juices 14% 
dwiches Lia 
Sandwiches 12% 
Pastry 2% 
Pies, Cake 11% 


2% 
“ YE 





KEY: 


COMPANIES WITH 


VENDING MACHINES ONLY Po] 


COMPANIES WITH 
OTHER FOOD FACILITIES 


: What Kinds of Food and Beverages 
Are Available? 


PER CENT OF COMPANIES 








In both the South and the West, the 
tendency was to provide only beverages 
with less attention to vending food. 
Food is included among the vending 
services by: 

70% in the North Central states 

58% in the Northeast 

13% in the South 

34% in the West 

As could be expected, those plants 
which do not offer any type of food 
service are also less likely to provide 
vending machines. (Among plants with 
food services 93% had vending ma- 
chines while only 839% of the plants 
without food services had vending ma- 
chines.) Yet when non-serving 
plants do have vending machines, they 
usually play a more important role 
(see Table II). 

The survey did not ascertain the 
dollar volume of food and beverages 
dispensed by vending machines. But. 
from a combination of inventory and 


these 


purchase records, it is estimated that 
the 6,000 plants in the nation with 
more than 250 employees spend close 
to $260 million a year for food. 
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by GORDON MORISON 


FLIGHT PLAN 


for employee travel clubs 


Step-by-step story of Stromberg-Carlson’s European 


trip gives successful formula for planning group tours 


Whether it was watching fireworks 
in Switzerland on the Fourth of July 
or listening to poetry reading in a 
“Beatnik” joint in Paris, employees of 
Stromberg-Carlson Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation, Rochester, New 
York, were unanimous in their opinion 
of their S-C Club-sponsored vacation 
trip to Europe: 

“What a time!” 

For one employee the two-week trip 
was the turning point of his life. Visit- 
ing his home town in Italy, he met the 
daughter of friends he had known 
when he left 46 years ago. Two months 
after the trip he returned to Italy, 
married the lady and brought her back 
to the United States. 

But plans for the trip didn’t develop 
as fast as that romance. 

Actual preparation began nearly a 
year prior to the June 25 to July 11. 
1959, trip. 

“And that didn’t give us enough 
time,” said Recreation Manager Paul 
Neuman who handled arrangements. 
“I'd recommend that companies begin 
planning for their first trip at least a 
year and a half ahead. There must be 
time for employees to save for the trip 
and for travel agencies to make ar- 
rangements.” 


LATE STARTS CAUSE PROBLEMS 

For companies, such as Stromberg: 
Carlson, which had a standard vacation 
shutdown period, Neuman explained, a 
late start on arrangements may cause 
difficulties in obtaining chartered air- 
planes at the time needed. 

It was early August, 1958, when 
Neuman discussed the proposed Euro- 
pean trip with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the S-C Club, the employees’ 


social and recreation organization, and 
received enthusiastic endorsement. 

Travel agencies were contacted late 
in the month and various proposals 
were weighed. 


USED LOCAL AGENT 

“We decided to use a local agency.” 
Neuman said, “because of the conveni- 
ence of having a contact nearby. This 
is especially important on a first at- 
tempt such as ours.” 

Kalbfleisch Travel, Inc.. of Roches- 
ter, lined up a 93-seat Trans World 
Airlines Super Constellation for the 
trip to Europe and a 7l-seat Pan 
American DCOB for the return. The 
ground tour was formulated after dis- 
cussion with several employees who al- 
ready had expressed interest in going. 
Kalfleisch worked with Allied Travel. 
Inc., of New York on arrangements 
abroad. 

Cost of the 17-day trip was set at 
$637, based on 65 round-trip passages. 
If more were obtained, a refund would 
be given during the flight to Europe. 
Besides air transportation both ways. 
the fee of $637 covered a guided tour 
with stops in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France, and 
most meals. An extension to Rome. 
Nice and the Riviera was available for 
an additional $135. 

These plans were drawn up during 
October and November, By December 
1 the trip was ready for submission to 
Stromberg-Carlson’s insurance counse- 
lors and legal department. With their 
approval, the package then went to 
management. 

“Submission to management of a 
program with all details worked out is 
essential,” Neuman pointed out. “With 
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the insurance and legal problems an- 
swered, management is in a position to 
make a decision on the overall pro. 
gram.” 

Stromberg-Carlson management 
stamped its approval December 5, and 
the promotion campaign began im 
mediately. 

Following suggestions of the Na. 
tional Industrial Recreation Association 
Travel Council, Neuman prepared a 
four-page multilith folder using a map 
showing the European trip for the 
cover. Inside were pictures together 
with a detailed itinerary. The back 
page was devoted to cost information— 
such as meals, and 


transfers, taxes 





sratuities—and to other travel data. 
The brochures were given wide. 


spread distribution in January through 
S-C Club departmental representatives 
and bulletin 
boards. 


also were posted on 

First general announcement of the 
trip was made in January by the em 
ployee publication, The Speaker. The 
article included highlights of the trip 
and details of financial arrangements. 
A map of the tour was prominently 
featured. Follow-up articles with photos 
appeared monthly. 

Neuman and the S-C Club President 
Henry Mandara began plans for form: 
ing a travel club which would meet 
monthly and would comprise those in- 
terested in the European trip. The first 
meeting took place late in January and 
25 persons signed up immediately. 
making the required $100 deposit. 

Monthly meetings of the club fol- 
lowed, with the programs answering 
questions concerning clothing, _ pass- 
ports, baggage and other travel details. 


GET TRAVELERS ACQUAINTED 


“We showed films about the various 
countries the group would visit,” Man- 
dara said. “We tried to familiarize 
them with the points of interest they 
would see so that they would have a 
better appreciation of them when they 
reached Europe. But our principal goal 
was to get the employees acquainted 
with each other.” 

Speakers from the travel agency. 
Pan American and Trans World ad: 
dressed the group. Brochures on “Notes 
for the Photo Traveler Abroad.” pro: 
vided by Eastman Kodak Co., were dis: 
tributed. Refreshments were served. 

The monthly meetings helped to 
build interest. At each meeting the 
recreation manager reported the num- 
ber of persons signed up and urged the 
group to discuss the trip and to invile 
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Stromberg-Carlson 


from 
indicates the continuous 
publicity used to promote the tour. 


their fellow employees to go. The best 
salesmen for the tour were those who 
already had signed up. The problems 
faced in arranging the tour were dis- 
cussed frankly at the meetings. 

The price of the vacation was based 
on 65 round-trip passages, or the 
equivalent in one ways. April 1 was 
the deadline for achieving that many 
definite reservations. 

“The deadline approached and we 
had signed only the equivalent of 50 
round-trips—not enough to go,” Neu- 
man said. “We got an extension of time 
and began an all-out push.” 

A special letter was mailed to all 
employees’ homes. Members of the 
Travel Club began a stronger selling 
job on their fellow employees. An- 





oe Loon 
THE S-¢ Clue Via TWA SUPER CONSTELLATION 
WAUBFLEISON TRAVEL INC. ROCHESTER, Wr rams 1) nocues TER 
Via PAM AMERICAN 0668 


MLUIEO TRAVEL INC. MEW YORK,NY 


FOUR-PAGE BROCHURE, given wide- 
spread distribution, gave complete de- 
tails on tour costs and itinerary. 


nouncements were renewed over the 
public address system. A large article 
and picture appeared in the employee 
newspaper. 

In the May meeting of the Travel 
Club the situation was laid squarely be- 
fore the members. The club was still 
short 10 but there that 


“maybes” who had _ indicated 


were many 
they 
might go. 

Would those taking the trip agree to 
a slight increase in the cost to cover 
the passages which were not obtained ? 
Yes! The decision was unanimous and 
the contracts were signed, Because most 
of the “possibles” did agree to go, the 
additional cost to each person was only 
$25. Payments were collected by June 

During May the company’s Medical 


Department gave the travelers vac- 
cinations and prepared their interna- 
tional health certificates. 

At departure time at the Rochester- 
Monroe County Airport, the S-C Club 
provided a Bohemian-type orchestra. 
The airport was thronged with friends 
and well-wishers as 71 boarded the 
plane. Only 52 returned on the char- 
tered plane 16 days later, the rest stay- 
ing in Europe on their own for an ex- 
tended trip. 


WATCH SIZE OF LAND TOUR 


There were 42 on the land tour, and 
this number was just about right. The 
largest bus available for one part of the 
tour had 40 seats, and the tour chair- 
man and one other rode in a special 
car which was provided. The cost could 
have been much higher had there been 
even three or four more on the ground 
tour because a second bus would have 
been required. 

As a follow-up to the trip and in 
keeping with the NIRA Travel Council 
recommendations, the S-C Club spon- 
sored a Photorama Night. Those on the 
tour brought their friends and showed 
their slides of Europe. Several pro- 
jectors were run simultaneously. 

With the discussion and comments 
which followed this trip, Neuman said, 
it should not be difficult to obtain the 
required number for another. 

And what 
Travel Club? It already is holding 
meetings to formulate plans for another 
trip next summer. 


has happened to the 





Stromberg-Carlson Tour Time-Table 


Extension of deadline from April 1 to June 1 
for recruiting required number of travelers. 
Deadline for tour applicants to withdraw 
without financial penalty. 


Mailing letters to employees’ homes. 


Travel Club’s fourth meeting. Discussion of 


passport procedures and vaccination require- 


ments. Film on photography abroad. 











August Endorsement of tour idea by S-C Club, em- — April 
ployee social and recreation organization. 
September Contact with travel agencies. 
October Discussion of route and selection of airlines. 
November Fstablishment of itinerary. 
Discussion of legal and insurance problems. 
December Submission of complete program to manage- 
ment and its approval. 
Printing of tour brochures. May 
January Announcement in employee publication and 
on public address system. 
First meeting of interested employees and 
formation of Travel Club. Showing of TWA 
film on flight operations. June 
Distribution of tour brochures. 
February ‘Travel Club’s second meeting. Film on 
Switzerland. 
March Travel Club’s third meeting. Film on famous 
European cathedrals. Discussion of proper July 
dress in Europe. August 


Increased promotion by loudspeaker, bulletin 
boards and employee newspaper. Talks by 
TWA and Pan American representatives 
about flight. food service, baggage allowance. 
customs. Distribution of flight bags. 

Full payment due. 

Travel Club’s sixth meeting. Checking pass- 
ports and issuing tickets. Provision for in- 
surance. 

June 25 flight take-off. 

July 11 return of flight. 


Photorama Night for tourists an& friends. 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SPORT 
SERIES 


Here are the best instruction books available on twenty 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Phog”’ Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 
badminton, etc. Each booklet contains step-by-step 
picture demonstrations and tips on how to improve 
form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. 











APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
For boys and men. Expert tech- 
niques for all apparatus events, 

ARCHERY 
Tips on shooting, scoring, rules, 

BADMINTON 
Covers grip, swing, all strokes, 

BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid leagues, 

BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. 

BOWLING 
Over 300 bowling tips by Ned Day. 

COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
Teaches how to improve skill in 
competitive swimming. 

DIVING 
An informative diving manual by 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving 
champion. 

GOLF 
The LAST WORD on grip, swing, 
and stance, 

GYMNASTICS 
For girls and women. Demonstrates 
balance beam, parallel bars, free 
exercise and vaulting. 


"LIFESAVING 





Shows how to practice good water 
and boat safety, rescue methods 
and artificial respiration. 
SOFTBALL 
Emphasizes fielding and pitching 
tips. 
SWIMMING 
Fundamental techniques of swim- 
ming. Tells how to enjoy water, 
overcome fear. 
TENNIS 
Will improve tennis play immedi- 
ately. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Dashes, jumps, relays, etc. 
TRAMPOLINING 
Introduction, beginning, stunts and 
advanced stunts. 
TUMBLING 
Outlines basic skills of a growing 
sport. 
TUMBLING—Advanced 
Explains singles and doubles tum- 
bling, balancing and free exercise. 
VOLLEYBALL 
Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
WRESTLING 
Shows basic holds and counter 
movements. 


or write to 


¢ GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 
50 LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 
EACH 


The Athletic Institute 


209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 


Athletic nstiticte 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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NIRA Fish-A-Rama 


Fight new industrial fishing cham- 
pions were named Sept. 15, when 
NIRA’s second annual postal fishing 
contest ended. 

Led by a 102 pound Marlin hauled 
in by Jack Hill of Telemeter Magnetics, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the winning entries 
represented the best catches in company 
fishing contests held during the sum- 
mer. 

Although no world’s records were 
broken, all catches well 
the average for each specie. 


were above 


BASS 
Southern Classification 


George E. Griffith, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla., 8 lb., 9 oz. 


Northern Classification 


Stan Wright, Dominion Foundries & Steel, Hamilton, Ontario, 5 lb., 9 oz. 


NORTHERN PIKE 


William Ehnert, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill., 24 lb., 9 oz. 


BLUE GILL 


Don Bender, Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., 1 Ib., 12 oz. 


CRAPPIE 


Henry Koehnen, Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 2 lb., 4 oz. 


WALLEYE 


Joseph Burr, Dominion Foundries & Steel, Hamilton, Ontario, 8 lb., 2 oz. 


SALT WATER 


Jack Hill, Telemeter Magnetics, Los Angeles, Calif., 102 Ib. Marlin 
Frank Spires, Chemstrand, Pensacola, Fla., 52 lb. Tarpon 


WOMEN’S CHAMPION 


Dorothy Browere, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, Ill., 100 Ib. Marlin 





























CRAPPIE champion is Henry Koehnen, 
heo. Hamm Brewing Co., with his 2 
lb., 4 oz. prize catch. 


ANNOUNCE POSTAL 
CONTEST WINNERS 





The postal contest is one division of 
the annual NIRA Fish-A-Rama. The 
other division, the national finals, fea- 
tures an eight-hour fishing duel between 
company fishermen at one of the na- 
tion’s leading fishing resorts. This year, 
as last, the event was held at Paris State 
Park, Kentucky Lake, Tennessee. Re- 
sults were not complete at press time. 

Both divisions of the Fish-A-Rama 
are conducted to add interest in in- 
dividual company fishing contests. 

Postal division results: 


SALT WATER winner (men’s classifica- 
tion) was this beautiful 102 Ib. marlin 
by Jack Hill, Telemeter Magnetics. 

NORTHERN PIKE 


caught by Roger 


Gulbransen, Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., 
took runner-up honors (18 lbs., 9 oz.) 





BLUE GILL trophy went to Don Bender, 
Whirlpool Corp., for this 1 lb., 12 oz. 
catch. 














TRAP... 


... Strongly competitive, 
easily handicapped, trap’s 
sporting characteristics 


appeal to hot shot and dub 


Ask 10 people what is the difference 
between trap and skeet, and you're 
likely to seen nine blank expressions. 

This has been the experience of a 
man who earns his living promoting 
shooting sports. 

Why the confusion? To the casual 
observer, both games seem very simi- 
lar: you fire a shotgun at a clay pigeon. 
But to the experienced shooter, there’s 
a world of difference. 

In trapshooting, the shooter fires 
from five positions, 16 yards behind 
the trap (see drawing above). These 
positions, called Stations and numbered 
from the left, are three yards apart. 

Trap targets are always thrown 
away from the shooter at unknown 
angles within a 94 degree arc. The un- 
certainty of where the target will ap- 
pear next keeps the shooter on his toes 
and contributes substantially to the 
sporting element of the game. 


TRAJECTORY VARIES 


The target flies in a low trajectory 
which is also varied. The average target 
is hit, on the rise, about 35 yards from 
the trapshooter. 

In competition, the shooter fires five 
shots from each of the five stations, A 
complete “round” consists of 25 shots. 

The strong competitive element. in 





trapshooting attracts and holds experi- 
enced shooters. It also appeals to new 
shooters because of the simplicity of its 
rules and its sporting characteristics. 

Possibly the main reason trap enjoys 
greater popularity than skeet lies in 
the ease and accuracy in which a trap 
contest may be handicapped. The more 
skilled gunners are moved a distance of 
17 to 25 feet back from the trap house 
depending on their comparative abili- 
ties. The Dayton Industrial Trapshoot 
league uses the following handicap sys- 
tem based on the average number of 
targets broken in 100 shots: 


86 and more.................-.. 25 yard line 
OCT | 24 yard line 
ETRE 23 yard line 
Pe xicescsicssteticseevstiunsanegibiil 22 yard line 
i inspnceitisitiiacctiintiatauot 21 yard line 
oe : 20 yard line 
TE ee 19 yard line 
Pe  iihcnccnsticithsanisiailiaaasial 18 yard line 
Senne ee eer Reve 17 yard line 
LL 16 yard line 


Teams as well as individuals may 
also be handicapped on a similar basis. 
In its annual industrial trapshoot (see 
Recreation Roundup, page 16), the 
Armco Steel Gun Club requires all 
shooters on each five-man team to shoot 
50 birds, the first 25 from the 16 yard 
line, the second 25 according to this 
team handicap scale (based on 125 
shots) : 

EES 24 yard line 

eee 23 yard line 

ae 22 yard line 

PN ikccneccstn acme 21 yard line 


I isiiccicisspieunencascinll 20 yard line 
NTS 19 yard line 
ci 18 yard line 
a 17 yard line 
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This method is especially advan- 
tageous when the shooters do not have 
established handicaps. 

In addition to singles events where 
all shooters fire from the 16 yard line 
regardless of skill and handicap events, 
doubles are also a very popular contest. 
In this event, the clay bird trap is ad- 
justed to release two targets simultane- 
ously at fixed angles, one to the right 
and the other to the left. The shooters 
have two shots for each pair. 

OTHER TRAPSHOOT GAMES 

Another interesting variation to the 
standard trapshoot is a game called 
protection. Five two-man teams take 
positions, one at each station, 20 yards 
or more from each traphouse. The 
teams shoot in rotation. 

Both members of a team get ready. 
If shooter “A” misses, shooter “B” can 
then fire to protect the score, and a hit 
counts as a dead bird. 

If shooter “B” fires at a target his 
partner has broken, or before his part- 
ner fires, it counts as a lost bird for the 
team. 

Shooters “A” and “B” rotate from 
station to station. The team breaking 
the most targets wins. 

In yet another variation, called the 
quail walk, the contestant, shotgun in 
hand, not at his shoulder, starts walk- 
ing from the 25 yard line toward the 
trap house. He gets his target anytime 
during the walk. 

To compete in registered shoots, gun- 
ners must be members of the Amateur 
Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, 
Ohio. Complete registration informa- 
tion, official rules and other data on 
trapshooting are available from this 
source, 
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OR SKEET? 








S,; 
‘s 


What are the differences between these two 


popular shooting sports and how can 


they adapt to your program? 


SKEET... 


... for excitement and 
fast gun handling, skeet 
is a fascinating form of 


year-round shooting fun 


Despite the popular conception that 
trap and skeet are two different ways 
of doing the same thing, followers of 
the two sports will tell you that the 
techniques are so radically. different 
that the two are not really related. 

Purely an American 
trapshooters, skeet equalizes 
competition by having each 
shooter take the same series of shots. 

In trap, the flight of the targets con- 
stantly varies, but always in a general 
direction away from the shooter. In 
skeet, targets always follow the same 
path, but as the shooter moves from 
station to station he fires at incoming, 


invention de- 
vised by 
shooting 


outgoing and crossing targets (see 


drawing above). 


HIGH HOUSE, LOW HOUSE 


The targets are thrown from two 
traps, one placed in the “high house” 
10 feet from the ground, the other in 
the “low house” three and a half feet 
from the ground. The two houses face 
each other 40 yards apart and throw 
the targets over the other house always 
in the same line, at the same elevation. 

As in trap, a round of skeet for one 
shooter is 25 shots, and the normal 
skeet squad consists of five men. Two 
targets are shot from each of the eight 
stations—one from the high house and 


one from the low house. 

Doubles (targets released simultane- 
ously from both houses) are then shot 
from stations 1, 2, 6 and 7. The 25th 
shot is called the optional and is a re- 
peat of the first miss. If the shooter 
breaks all 24, he can call for any target 
he chooses as his optional shot. All 
shooters fire two shots from the same 
station before moving to the next. 

As can be seen by comparing the 
procedures and the layouts of the two 
fields, skeet as_ effectively 
handicapped as trap. However, hot 


cannot be 


shots can be cooled off by requiring 
them to shoot two or three yards be- 
hind the line at stations 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6, or by requiring them to use a 28 or 
410 gauge shotgun. 

Another method of insuring every- 
one an equal chance at the prizes is to 
classify the shooters according to skill. 
In the National Skeet Shoot, contestants 
are placed in the following classes 
based on the average number of targets 
hit with a minimum of 200 shots: 

AA 97.00% and over 

A 94.00 to 96.99% 
B 91.00 to 93.99% 
C 88.00 to 90.99% 
D 84.00 to 87.99% 
FE 83.99% and under 

For a company league which may in- 
clude many beginners, these classifica- 
tions are usually lowered, broadened 
and cut in number from six to three or 
four classes. 

This fascinating form of shotgun 
shooting is increasingly becoming a 
real family sport. Appealing doubles 
teams, similar to those used success- 
fully in golf and bowling, help build 
interest. This is one sport in which 






women can definitely compete on the 
same level as men. 

In shooting technique, the chief dif- 
ference between skeet and trapshooting 
is the position in which the gun is held 
when the shooter gives the command 
to release the target. In trap, the shooter 
has the gun on his shoulder, while in 
skeet he holds the gun with the stock 
in a lowered position bringing it to his 
shoulder only when the target appears. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Since the gunners fire in many direc- 
tions, an area measuring 300 x 600 
yards is required for a skeet field. The 
two sports can be combined in the same 
facility by laying out the trap field in- 
side the skeet field. Trap by itself re- 
quires an area 100 x 300 yards for one 
field. 

Both skeet and trap fields can be 
laid out side by side, of course, so two 
fields will not require twice the area as 
one field. 

In skeet, any shotgun, except a 
single shot, is quite suitable. However. 
an open choke is recommended, The 
secret to successful skeet shooting is in 
judging leads correctly, and, in the 
double shots, swinging from the first 
target to the second without losing the 
proper sight alignment. 

Complete plans for laying out a skeet 
field as well as additional information 
on rules, events and other items may be 
obtained from the National Skeet 
Shooting Association, 3409 Oakland 
Ave., Dallas 19, Texas. 

Material on both games is available 
from the Small Arms & Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute. 
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Executive Leisure 


How does the boss regard his own leisure time; what 
does he do with it; and what would he do with more? 


Sentenced to long hours and short 
vacations, today’s business executives 
yearn for more leisure. 

But their leisure chasing is like a 
dog chasing a car... they’re not sure 
what to do with it once they get it. 
Many are downright afraid of it. 

With this preface, the HARVARD 
BUSINESS REVIEW plunges into a 
revealing of executive 
leisure presented by two men engaged 
in a broad study of leisure for the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

Executives work hard and long. For 
the 5,000-plus who responded to the 
authors’ survey, the average work week 
is 55 hours, including work time at 
the office, home and the inevitable busi- 
ness entertaining. It does not include 
travel to and from the office or other 
business travel. 

Yet the burden of these long hours 
is eased by the fact that he enjoys his 
job greatly and likes to mull over its 
problems more or less constantly. All 
signs point to his getting the greatest 
satisfaction and excitement from the 
job—not from off-the-job activities. 

Nevertheless, executives are begin- 
ning to see leisure in a new light. They 
are beginning to question some of the 
assumptions which have led them to 


investigation 


work longer hours than their own em- 
ployees, and, indeed, almost any other 
group in the population. 

“Tm for leisure. The 70-hour-a-week 
executive is old-fashioned,” says 
George T. Delacorte, president of Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc. Other executives 
agree. In fact, 73% of those replying 
to the survey said they would like more 
time for nonbusiness activities. (See 
Table I.) 

Asked how they would like to spend 
their time if they had more leisure, the 
largest number mentioned self-improve- 
ment with participant sports ranking 
second. Spectator sports and handi- 
crafts drew the least interest. 

A related question bears out this 
view point. Table III indicates the 
various goals that executives consider 
to be valid end purposes of leisure. 

In this case the executives are think- 
ing, not just of themselves, but more 
generally and with reference to their 
employees. Here again, self-improve- 
ment through education and culture is 
cited by the largest number of them. 
Leisure as an end in itself, for one’s 
own amusement, comes third on the 
list. 

Now, compare the similar answers to 
these two questions with the results 


listed in Table Il. The difference in 
what executives think they should do 
with more leisure as contrasted with 
what they actually do with leisure time 
makes one wonder how intense their 
desire for good reading, education and 
culture can be when out of 33. free 
hours, the executives give only five 
hours to literary and cultural pursuits 
and 22 to hobbies, sports, TV, movies 
and so on. 

Is self-improvement by now a con- 
ventional answer, the “proper” reply 
to make? 

Unfortunately, this discrepancy con- 
fuses the clear-cut answer an industrial 
recreation director might hope for in a 
survey of this type. 

Those interested in getting greater 
participation by top management in 
the company program will be com- 
forted by the knowledge that executives 
are at least favorably disposed toward 
greater activity. 

Taking the survey results at face 
value might also tell him how to ap- 
peal to the executives and then in what 
activities he could expect them ac 
tually to participate. 

The authors conclude that while to- 
day’s executive feels more free time for 
himself is a natural and proper thing 
to wish for, he has not yet reached the 
point where he is willing to do any- 
thing decisive about achieving it. As a 
member of a dominant group in our so- 
ciety, he hesitates to use his weight in 
furthering his cause. 


Based on “Problems in Review: Executive 
Leisure.” by August Heckscher and Sebastian 
de Grazia, HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 
July-August 1959. Reprints of the complete 
article are available for $1.00 from HARVARD 
BUSINESS REVIEW, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Mass. 





Executive Thoughts on Executive Leisure 


I. How WOULD he spend more leisure time? 


Would like more leisure time 

Would not like more leisure time 

Not answering 

Would use more leisure time for:* 
Self-improvement: reading, education 
Participant sports: golf, bowling, etc. 
Home improvement: gardening, building 
Back to nature: hunting, fishing, camping 
Social activities: visiting, playing cards 
Civic activities: church, school, politics 
Cultural activities: music, museums, etc. 
Spectator sports: baseball, basketball 
Handicraft: pottery, furniture, etc. 


14 


*percentages based on number who would like more leisure 
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Il, How DOES he spend leisure time? 


73 % Hours per week 
20 Hobbies: sports, TV, visiting, relaxing, etc. 21.8 
7 Cultural activities: includes good reading 5.2 
Study: to further career 3.5 
82 Civic and political activities 2.4 
75 Church activities 2.1 
a III, What are valid END PURPOSES? 
65 Self-improvement through education and 
59 cuiture 79% 
58 A refresher to enable you to do better work 72 
45 An end in itself for the fun it provides 54 
38 Better the community through church 
charitable and related activities 51 
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RIINOUSTRY TEMS 


'New Post For Edmund 


NIRA past president, W. H. (Bid) 
Edmund, former director of recreation 
for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 

} pany. Akron, Ohio, has been appointed 
} Executive Consultant for that com- 
| pany. 

In his new post Bid will be spend- 
ing full time representing Goodyear 
all over the country, doing extensive 

| public speaking and handling other 
company external assignments, 
“| have had 17 wonderful years in 
industrial recreation preceded by seven 
years in public recreation,” said Ed- 
; mund. “Now I take this experience na- 
tionwide to meet thousands of other 
folks—a kind of ‘Industrial Paladin— 
have talks, will travel.’ ” 

Charles Bloedorn has succeeded Bid 
as Goodyear’s recreation director. 


Outboard Sales Climb 


Total dollar volume for retail sales 
of new outboard motors, boats and 
trailers will hit a record $465 million 
this year according to the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. 

This represents a sales jump of more 
than $45 million more than last year. 


Motor sales will account for almost 
half the 1959 total—some 540,000 are 
expected to be sold this year. 


Gift to Good Golf 


The new MacGregor “88” liquid cen- 
ter golf ball is being introduced in 
a special Christmas gift pack that’s 
“all golf.” The gift set includes a heavy 
gauge, green plastic putting cup avail- 
able for the price of the golf balls 
alone. 

This “gift to good golf” comes in 
a three ball pack as well as dozen 
and half dozen sets. Prices range from 
$3.75 for the three-ball set to $7.50 
and $14.75. 





MacGregor’s new golf ball gift pack 


Goodyear’s W. H. (Bid) Edmund 


Promote Bowling Contest 


Buy a box of Wheaties, brush up on 
poetry and rush to the nearest bowling 
center—you ll be in the running for 
2,500 valuable prizes with a chance at 
the top award of $20,000. 

This “Bowling Bonanza” jingle con- 
test is being promoted by General Mills 
and American Machine & Foundry 
Company. Anyone is eligible to enter 
by clipping the entry blank from a box 
of Wheaties. Then he bowls a qualify- 
ing game (score doesn’t matter) in any 
bowling center, has the entry blank 
countersigned by the establishment’s 
owner or manager and completes the 
four-line jingle on the entry blank. 

Prizes include 500 AMF bowling sets 
(ball, bag and shoes) plus 1,000 AMF 
bowling balls and 1,000 pairs of shoes. 








Behind the amazing performance of 
pitcher Harvey  Sterkel, — the 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora. 
lll, captured the men’s fast pitch 
World’s Softball Tournament last month 
in Clearwater, Fla. 


ace 












S-A’s Harvey Sterkel 














Losing their first game in the double 
elimination tournament, the S-A Seal- 
masters became the first team in the 
meet’s 26 year history to come all the 
way through the loser’s bracket to take 
the title. 

To turn the trick, the Sealmasters 
had to win three games on the last day 
of the tournament. Winning the semi- 
final event in the morning, the Seal- 
masters were pitted against the power- 
ful Clearwater Bombers in the finale. 

Sterkel threw a two-hitter at the 
Bombers to win 1-0. But since that 
was only Clearwater’s first defeat in 
the meet, the Sealmasters had to re- 
peat the performance to eliminate the 
Bombers. 

Sterkel had already pitched 14 inn- 
ings that day, but he went again, this 
time to shut out the Bombers 1-0 in 
10 innings to win the championship. 

Last year’s winner, the Raybestos 
Division, Stratford, Conn., settled for 
third place after losing in the late 
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Industry Again Sweeps World Softball Championships 


rounds to the Sealmasters and Clear- 
walter. 

In the women’s tournament, however. 
the Raybestos Brakettes successfully 
defended their championship going all 
the way behind the brilliant hurling of 
Bertha Ragan. 

Mrs. Ragan blanked a commercial 
team from Portland, Ore., in the final, 
to ring up her seventh shut-out while 
winning eight World tournament games 
over the past two years. 

More than 16,000 spectators jammed 
Raybestos Memorial Field, Stratford, 
Conn., on the last night to watch the 
Brakettes keep the title. 

In the Industrial Division of the Slow 
Pitch tournament, 
Turbine Jets of Cincinnati, Ohio, won 


General Electric’s 
their third consecutive championship 
with a 7-6 decision over their cross- 
town rivals, Proctor & Gamble. 

All the World Softball Tournaments 
are conducted by the Amateur Softball 
Association. 


15 
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ARMCO STEEL’S winning team in the 10th annual Armco Trapshoot (I-r): Pete 


Schul, Arnold Smith, Roger Lawson, Stan Neanover, Raymond Winglewich. 


RMESIEMENII 


Armco Wins Trapshoot 
For consecutive 
Armco 


the second year 
Steel Corporation won the 
championship in their own Armco Na- 
tional Industrial Invitational Trap- 
shoot. 

But this year the job was more dif- 
ficult. Nine more teams competed than 
in 1958 to swell the field to 70 squads 
and 350 shooters. In addition, the 
Westerner Club of Western Cartridge 
Co., East Alton, IIl., took a command- 
ing five lead the 
round, 

Then, dropping back to handicap 
distance for the second round, Armco 
came back strong popping 117 of 125 
targets to edge Western Cartridge. 


target after first 


High gun honors in the 10th annual 
event held at the Middletown Sports- 
man’s Club, Middletown, Ohio, Sept. 6, 
went to James Cain of Champion 
Paper & Fibre. 

Cain fought his way through two 
additional shoot-off rounds to win the 
individual championship. His near-per- 
fect score of 99 x 100 broke a seven- 
way tie for high gun. 

National Cash Register, winners in 
1956, came in third only two birds 
off the championship pace. After tying 
for fourth place at the end of the regu- 
lation two rounds, Frigidaire Division 
beat out Aeroproducts Operations, both 
from Dayton, in a shoot-off, 115 x 125 
to 109 x 125. 





















HIGH GUN in the Armco meet: James 


Cain, Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 


The victory was Armco’s third in 
the meet’s history. 
Results: 


Team Standings Targets Broken 


Armco Steel, Middletown, Ohio 235 
Western Cartridge, E. Alton, Ill. 234 
Nat‘l Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio 233 
Frigidaire Div., Dayton, Ohio 232 
Aeroproducts, Dayton, Ohio 232 
High Gun Targets Broken 
James Cain, Champion Paper 99 x 100 
George Wagner, NCR 98 x 100 
Warren Gansman, West. Cartridge 97 x 100 
Delmar Schlindler, Delco 95 x 100 
Jack Sinking, Cincy Milling 73x75 


Beat the Boss 


Every year, employees of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Cleveland, Ohio, do 
their best to beat the boss at golf. It 
isn’t an easy job. 

J. D. Wright, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer, is well ac: 
quainted with the problems that lie be- 
tween tee and green. 

Of 617 Thompson golfers who tried 
this year, only 88 managed to better 
Wright’s net score of 68. For their 
efforts they each received a handsome 
certificate and the right to bore co- 
workers with tales of their prowess. 

But with a 50¢ contribution per 
golfer, for a total of $308.50. the real 
winner was the Babe Didrickson Can- 
cer Fund. 


BENEFIT CHECK from “Beat the Boss” 
golf day at Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
is handed to Board Chairman R. 

Wright (r) by John Hillier, golf league 
president and Ben Kozman, recreation 
director. 
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Win Industrial Bridge Title 


Western Electric Co. of Chicago 
topped a field of 35 entries from all 
over the United States to win the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Duplicate 
Bridge championship sponsored by the 
American Contract Bridge League re- 
cently in Chicago. 

The Western Electric team won with 
32 boards just nosing out Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 
N. Y. In third place was Automatic 
Electric Co. followed by the U. S. Post 
Office. 

In winning the championship, West- 
ern Electric won the right to a year’s 
possession of the Association of Ameri- 
can Playing Card Manufacturers tro- 
phy. 

The Commercial and Industrial com- 
petition is open to teams of four, five 
or six players who must be either full- 
lime or pensioned employees of the 
same commercial or industrial 
ganization. No master point require- 


or- 


ments are necessary for participation. 
For information on next year’s meet, 
write the AAPCM, 420 Lexington Ave.. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Industry Scores in Baseball 


Baseball clubs from The Falk Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, Wis., and Cessna 
Aircraft, Wichita, Kan., finished in a 
fourth place tie in the 25th annual Na- 
tional Championship Baseball Tourna- 
ment, held in Wichita, in late August. 

Both organizations have been spon- 
soring baseball clubs for the past two 
decades. Cessna has won four Kansas 
baseball championships in the 
while Falk has won five Wisconsin state 
titles. 

The tournaments are sponsored by 
the National Baseball Congress. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC’S bridge team received the winning trophy in the American 
Contract Bridge League’s Commercial and Industrial Team Championship. 





FALK (above) and Cessna were finalists in Nat’l Baseball Congress playoffs. 








WHAT’S THE 


BIG IDEA? 





imagination and resourcefulness 
are vitally important to the 
success of any 


“Old stuff” is no fun. It’s the 
fresh approach, the new wrinkle 


your program 


The big ideas which do the job best 
are reported each month in R/M. 











industrial 
recreation 
director. 


that make 


grow in 
popularity. 
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BOYTNIRA NEWS 


Aveo Holds NIRA Workshop 


More than 50 recreation directors 
attended the NIRA Region | Workshop, 
co-sponsored by the Avco Corporation, 
held Sept. 29 in Boston Mass. 

Avco’s Activities Coordinator, Bob 





Moss, served as general chairman of 
the event with able assistance from 
General Electric’s Oscar Pope. The 
program featured four panel discus- 
sions on recreation problems ranging 
from evaluating and promoting em- 
ployee recreation, responsibility and 
direction of the program and financing. 
EK. W. Stupak, Avco’s personnel rela- 
tions manager was the key speaker. 


Plan 62 NIRA Conference 


A joint meeting of the board of 
directors of the New York Industrial 
Recreation and the 
Recreation 
Assn. was held Sept. 30, to discuss pre- 
liminary plans for the 1962 NIRA 
Conference and Exhibit slated for New 
York City. 


Directors Assn. 


Long Island Industrial 


























eS. “ces 
- rx AD. 4 
HEAD TABLE at Region I workshop included (l-r, seated) Oscar Pope, General 
Electric; Bob Moss, Avco; E. W. Stupak, key speaker, Aveo; John Leslie, 3M 
and NIRA president; (standing) Oskar Frowein, Republic Aviation and NIRA 
executive secretary Don Neer 





’ 
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JOINT SESSION of New York and Long Island industrial recreation associations 
met to discuss 1962 conference arrangements. Fred Ridolph, Long Island Fund, 
heads the Long Island group, and Roy Lindberg, Bankers Trust Co., is the New 
York association’s president. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


DEMONSTRATION 
ENTERTAINING - INFORMATIVE 


Entertaining, informative 16 mm sound and color 
movies on the popular fast growing hobby of Leather- 
craft, available for your group day or evening. 

96 Tandy Store Managers from coast to coast offer 
quick service, capable demonstration and intelligent 
handling of your indoor recreation problems. 

Let us help you round out your recreation program 
with one of America’s fastest growing hobbies, 


Leathercraft, 


Write today for complete details and FREE 100 
page catalog of exclusive Leathercraft Kits, low cost 
supplies and instruction aids. 


Write Today For Details and | 
FREE CATALOG | 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 





P. O. BOX 791RD 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATES: regular type, 15 cents each word 
bold face type, 25 cents each word 
copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
before date of issue in which ad is desired 


INSTRUCTION 
MOVIES and 





ATHLETIC APPAREL 





Team and Industrial Patches Made to Order. 
| Send rough sketch, quantity, size and colors 
| for prices. T-Shirts—Sweat Shirts—Jackets, 
| etc. Request complete catalog on company 
| stationery. 

THE FELT CRAFTERS, Plaistow 12, N. H. 





RECREATION SUPPLIES 


HAMMATT AND SONS 

Box 2004 Anaheim, Calif. 
“Where the people of the nation find 
THE BEST FOR RECREATION” 
Contact us on your needs for recreation sup- 
plies. Manufacturers of games, and supplies 
for direct sale to Industrial, Municipal and 
School recreation depts. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Physical ed. grad recently separated from 
Army. Exp. includes football, basketball high 
| school coaching, Army duties as PX officer, 
| school coaching, Army duties as FA once 
special services, bonds and savings, safety. 
Age 24, married. 


CP-20—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 





BS in recreation with two summers’ exp. a4 















camp counselor. Leadership qualifications in 
all athletics, dancing, camping and crafts. 

| Acceptable salary $4300. Age 23. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS | CP-21I—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 





the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” | 
will help you plan Holiday Clean-up... | 


Holiday breaks give you the chance to bring floors back 
2 to top condition, after the first months of wear. 


eneral t floors ready for the basketball seasor 


e, 3M— THE HILLYARD ‘‘MAINTAINEER®” 
will gladly help you prepare for most 
effective use of this time, with: 


e A plan, for appropriate treatment of each 
area, i.e., strip-in of traffic lanes rather 
than entire floor re-treatment. 


@ A schedule, to put each operation in the 
right sequence, with tools and materials 
ready when needed. 


@ Materials for longtime wear, appearance, 
and maintenance economies. 





Fund, | @ Latest application methods, to streamline 


- New each job. 
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New Brownie Starmatic Outfit. Just 
aim and shoot! Built-in exposure meter sets 
lens automatically. Complete outfit includ- 
ing camera, case, flasholder, bulbs, batteries 
and film—$45.95. Camera alone—$34.50. 


ein 
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New Kodak Retina Reflex S Camera. 
Distinguished single-lens reflex that makes 
you master of every picture situation. Su- 
perb Retina-Xenar //2.8 lens, built-in ex- 
posure meter—only $199.50. 


If it’s made by Kodak, 
you know it’s good 


EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


‘aes good reasons 
to choose Kodak cameras fo 
your employee gift list! 


l Everybody likes to save his good times in pictures. And 
* that goes for your employees—everyone on your holi- 


day gift list. 


Everybody knows and wants Kodak cameras—product 
quality, plus hard-hitting advertising has created de- 
mand second to none for Kodak cameras. 


You can choose just the right gifts priced to meet your 
needs and budget from Kodak’s full line of cameras 
and outfits—$4.25 to $850. 


Get more details on gift opportunities with Kodak cam- 
eras. Mail coupon. No obligation. 


Prices are list and subject to change without notice 


Kodak Pony II Outfit. Low-cost minia- 
ture for 35mm color slides, as well as snap- 
shots. Complete outfit, including camera, 
flasholder, bulbs, batteries, slide viewer, and 
film—$42.95. Camera alone—$29.50. 


Brownie Movie Camera, f/2.3, makes 
8mm color movies—indoors and out—as 
simple and sure as ordinary snapshots. 
$32.50. New Brownie 8 Movie Projector— 
ultra-compact, brilliant, and only $44.50. 


**hodak” and ** Brownie’? are trademarks 


Kodak Signet 80 Camera. American 
classic 35mm miniature. Built-in exposur¢ 
meter, //2.8 lens. $129.50. Other Signet 
Cameras from $82.50. Automatic Kodak 
Cavalcade Projectors—$124.50 to $159.50. 


Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, Tut- 
ret f/1.9, automatically shows when expo 
sure is correct. 3-lens range. $99.50. Com- 
pletely automatic Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projectors, from $137.50. 


r————— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


245-11 


Please send me more details on gift opportunities with Kodak 


cameras and outfits. 


Name 


Position 





Company Street 
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